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THE STATION-MASTER’S DAUGHTER. 


I map lost sight of my old college-chum, Fred 
Pepper, for several years, till I accepted an invita- 
tion from him last autumn to stay a week with 
him at his home in one of the midland counties. 
According to arrangement, he met me at Walling- 
ton Junction, a station about twenty miles from 
his house, the remainder of the journey having to 
be performed on a branch-line of railway. 

‘You will have to take a fresh ticket’ here,’ said 
Fred, after I had alighted from the train, and we 
had greeted each other with a hearty shake of the 
hand. ‘You will find the booking-office at the 
upper end of the platform,’ 

I went to the window indicated by my friend, 
and obtained the needful ticket ; noticing at the 
same time, that I was waited upon by a young 
woman—rather an unusual case in England, I 
believe, though not so unfrequent in Scotland : 
quite a mite of a young woman, so slenderly 
proportioned was she, so slight of figure; with 
large, shy, brown eyes, and brown hair; with 
small, pale, clearly-cut features ; hardly to be called 
pretty, but with an expression of candour and good 
temper that was infinitely pleasing ; having on a 
dress of dark-gray wincey, with the neatest little 
collar and cuffs imaginable, and a bow of pink 
ribbon to set off the whiteness of her slender 
throat ; and with a dainty activity in her every 
movement that was very beguiling to look upon. 
Whatever touches of adornment the otherwise 
dingy office had received were due to her busy 
little fingers ; to her evidently belonged the 
three pots of scarlet geraniums, and the box of 
mignonette in the window ; the canary, lively and 
loud-voiced, in its circular wire-cage; the elabo- 
tate piece of embroidery on the desk; and a 
green-backed volume of poems. 

‘Are all your booking-clerks in this part of the 
country as charming as the one who has just waited 
on me ?’ inquired I of Fred. 

‘Ah, you have seen little Madge Carliston, I 


her before? Well, then, I must relate to you a 
little circumstance which happened three or four 
years ago, and which made Madge quite a heroine 
in these parts. Let us secure a compartment to 
ourselves, and then you shall have it.’ 

My friend was well known on the line, and 
the guard civilly locked the door at his bidding, 
and secured us from intrusion. Having fixed our- 
selves therefore comfortably in opposite corners, 
Fred proceeded to favour me with the follow- 
ing narrative, while the train wound leisurely 
along through a level fruitful country, well wooded, 
and watered by numerous streams, with the yellow 
September sunshine lighting up the landscape like 
a pensive smile. 

‘Two years ago,’ commenced he, ‘old David Car- 
liston, the father of Madge, was station-master at 
Birkwood, a little roadside place, about fifteen 
miles from Wallington Junction. David had been 
a soldier in his younger days, could shew two 
or three medals, and had probably obtained his 
post on the line through the interest of some friendly 
director, rather than from any particular aptitude 
he himself displayed. He had been a widower for 
many years, and his small household was managed 
by his daughter Margaret, or Madge, as she was 
generally called by her father and every one else. 

‘There was very little traffic, either goods or 
passenger, at Birkwood ; in fact, it had not been 
opened till several years after the completion of the 
rest of the line, and then only at the instance of 
two or three influential county families, who wished 
to have a station in convenient proximity to their 
houses, so that the life led by David and his daughter 
was a very lonely one; the village of Birkwood 
itself, which contained only about a couple of 
hundred inhabitants, lying a mile and a half away 
down the main road. 

‘It thus fell out that Madge, having much leisure 
time on her hands, gradually initiated herself into 
the duties of a clerk at a small station; being, 
indeed, very nimble with her pen, and in that 
respect the reverse of David, who found sufficient 
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little plot of garden-ground, part of an embankment 
running parallel with the line. David’s duties were 
over by eight o’clock in the evening, there being no 
train which stopped at Birkwood between that hour 
and seven in the morning; and having seen that 
his night-tignals were all right, the old soldier 
would, if the weather were fine, generally trudge 
down into the village, to smoke his pipe and drink 
an evening glass at the Farriers’ Arms, at which 
lace, by virtue of his military experiences and 
fis two medals, he was looked upon as a hero 
whose dictum was in no ease to be disputed. 
These nightly visits to the Farriers’ Arms were a 
source of no small disquietude to Madge, for it not 
unfrequently happened that David, rendered for- 
tful by the excitement of —— company, and 
by the rude but genuine applause which —— 
eted his stories of warlike adventure, would 
imbibe more of the Farriers’ heady home-brewed 
than he could conveniently carry, and would 
reach home at a late hour in a state which 
a no recollection next morning of how 

7 there. A few quiet words from Madge, 
while the freshness of his remorse was still upon 
him, had always the effect of restraining his vaga- 
ries for several weeks to come, when some evening 
the temptation would again prove too strong for him, 
and he would have his“ fling,” as he called it ; to be 
followed, as before, by a season of penitence, and 
more futile resolutions not to transgress again. 

*It was hardly likely that such a girl as Madge 
Carliston could bn reached the age of seventeen, 
even in a remote place like Birkwood, without 
having suitors for her hand. Part of the attrac- 
tion too, in this respect, might be due to the 
fact, that old David had, a short time before, 
been the recipient of a legacy amounting to two 
hundred pounds, which, as he was fond of boast- 
ing in his cups, had been put untouched into 
the bank, there to accumulate for the ultimate 
benefit of his daughter. Of the unfortunate rejected 
ones who had been sent about their business, with 
no measure of hard words, but with a gentle refusal, 
uttered half reluctantly, as though she were unwil- 
ling to inflict so much pain, the only one known to 
me by name was young Will Ferguson, a on 
the line. Will had tried his fortune, and had been 
rejected, like others before him ; but whether 
there was a in Madge’s soft refusal which 
would not permit him to despair of success, or 
whether it was owing to the constancy and true 
nature of his affection, he still went on loving as 
before, and would by no means take his rejection 
as final. “It’s a woman's privilege to change her 
mind,” he would say ; “and who knows but that 
“= may change hers.” 

*Will’s most formidable rival was handsome 
black-eyed Dick Carradus, son of Lord Alfreton’s 
bailiff—a village sca e, who had been turned 
out of doors by his father some years before ; had 
then gone to Australia, and had come back, after 
being five years away, quite as poor as he went, and 
was now living at home on sufferance, till something 
should turn up likely to suit his lazy abilities, 

‘Dick had not been back long before he singled 
out little Madge Carliston as the object of his 
attentions. He be by paying court to her 
father, and would lounge up to the station of a 
morning, having no work of his own to en 
him, and smoke and chat with the old man 
between trains, listen with respectful attention 
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to his long-winded stories, retail the latest village 
news, and give him now and then a helping- 
hand with his garden ; so that, after a time, the 
morning seemed long and dull which was not 
enlivened by a visit from laughing, good-tempered 
Dick. To Madge, he made no open profession of 
his love, being quick enough to perceive that she 
was one of those who are not to be won in a day ; 
but he let her see in twenty different ways how 
constantly she dwelt in his thoughts. To what 
extent he succeeded in winning her affections, 
no one ever knew; but that she was inclined to 
favour his suit, seems certain: indeed, it would 
have been strange if a girl of her limited experience 
and slight knowledge of the world, without any 
previous liking for another, had remained insen- 
sible to the manifold attractions of Dick. His 
eyes were so bright, his laugh was so ready and 
so genial, his temper seemed so unspoiled by the 
world, of which he had seen so much, that it was 
no wonder Madge felt the fortress of her heart 
begin to give way before the fascinations of a 
suitor so blithe and débonnaire. 

‘Matters had progressed thus for some months, 
without seeming to progress at all, when, one 
autumn forenoon, Dick lounged up to the station 
accompanied by a stranger, whom he presented 
to David as his friend Mr Kulp, from Australia, 
Madge, who was looking on unseen from behind 
the blind that shaded the open window, thought 
she had never seen a more sinister and ill-looking 
visage than that of Mr Kulp. He was dressed in a 
new, shiny suit of black, in which he looked very 
awkward and ill at ease, his great horny hands 
being especially difficult to dispose of, and wan- 
dering incessantly into his pockets and out of 
them again ; he would evidently have felt more at 
home in the red shirt and highlows of a digger. 
His face and neck were the colour of a brick, and 
his sh red hair and long red beard, rudely 
trimmed by some country barber, did not add to 
the attractiveness of his appearance. His features 
were bold, and sufficiently well shaped ; but the 
expression of his eyes was so thoroughly bad, that 
it was impossible to be mistaken as to the nature 
of the soul that gazed loweringly out of their treach- 
erous depths. Madge pom not help wondering 
to herself how it happened that laughing, careless 
Dick had come to Hs meen such a man as this Kulp 
for his companion ; and when her father called to 
her to go out to him on the platform, she pre- 
tended not to hear him, but stole away noiselessly 
to her own room up stairs, and shut herself in. 

“Dang the girl!” said old David irately ; “she 
either don’t hear, or else she’s stupid, and won't 
come because there’s a stranger here. But sit down, 
lads, sit down, and I’ll go and draw a jug of beer 
myself.” So David went into the house, and pre- 
wary Bag on on with a jug of ale and some glasses ; 
and Mr Kulp having produced some cigars, the 
three sat down on one of the benches outside the 
station, and proceeded to enjoy themselves after 
their own fashion. 

“We had Lord Alfreton’s family here yesterday 
afternoon,” said David after awhile. “ There was 
three truck-load of luggage and things, besides 
eight horses, and a lot of dogs; and a rare lot 
of money it came to. Fact is,’ continued the old 
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wagons ready by this morning ; and sure enough, 
by five o’clock he was here with a lot of staring 
half-mad bullocks ; and rare and cold it was too 
at that hour; but we got them all safe into the 
trucks, and the engine fetched them at eight o’clock 
—quite a little train of themselves. And then 
Baylis came into the house, and had a bit of break- 
fast with me ; and paid me for the carriage of the 
cattle. Why, lads, 1 shall have over a hundred and 
fifty pounds to send to bank in the morning. I’ll 
warrant such a thing never happened before since 
Birkwood was a station ;” and the old man chuckled 
to hi as he emptied his glass, and seemed to 
look upon the whole matter as an excellent joke. 

‘Shortly afterwards, Dick and Mr Kulp took their 
leave ; the former depositing on the window-sill a 
little bunch of flowers for Madge, who still kept 
resolutely within doors. The two walked slow 
down the road, conversing earnestly together ; Mr 
Kulp apparently endeavouring to impress some 
important point on the attention of the half- 
reluctant Dick ; and in a few minutes the latter 
came hastily back, and going up to David, who 
was busy digging in his garden by this time, said : 
“You'll be down at the Farriers’ to-night, won't 
you, governor? There’s to be a bit of a dahlia- 
show among the villagers, and they'll be*sure to 
want you to act as one of the judges.” 

“T’ll drop down, lad, after the eight o’clock train 
has gone, and that’s as soon as I can leave—not 
that I know much about dahlias, but I can give 
my opinion, I dare say, as well as another man.” 

‘So, with a renewed good-morning, Dick finally 
departed, and having rejoined Mr Kulp, who was 
lounging over a gate waiting the return of his 
friend, the two went on their way together, and 
were quickly lost to view. 

all these proceedings had been witnessed by 
Madge from her eyrie, Dut she had been too far 
away to hear the conversation between Dick and 
her father in the garden. When she was certain 
that the two were finally gone, she stole down 
stairs, and taking possession of the flowers, kissed 
them, and put them carefully into water; then 
she went about her work, humming an old song 
to herself; but she could not g rid of the idea 
that the malignant eyes of Mr Kulp were furtively 
watching her wherever she went. 

‘When David had attended to the eight o’clock 
train, he went into the house, and changed his hat 
and coat, telling Madge that he was going down 
into the village, but that he should not late 
home. Madge was too much accustomed to her 
father’s evening absences to think anything of this, 
and had learned from experience that when he 
announced his intention of being home at an early 
hour, he was pretty sure to be later than common. 
Having arranged his neck-tie to her satisfaction, 
and given him a parting kiss, she stood watching 
his retreating figure till it had ey arg down 
the darkening road, and then went back indoors, 
and having made up the fire, and lighted the 
candle, she sat down to her sewing, quite content 
to pass the long evening all alone in the solitary 
station-house. 

‘ Having sewn till she was tired, she put her work 
away, and then got out her hymn-book, and marked 
one or two h to be sung by her scholars at 
school on the following Sunday ; then she read a 
while ; and then, all unconsciously to herself, her 
eyes softly closed, and she knew nothing more. 


‘She was roused by the clock close above her 
head striking eleven, and at the moment she 
opened her eyes she was startled by seeing, or 
believing that she saw, the handle of the door on 
the opposite side of the room slowly and noiselessly 
turned, as though some one were trying to open it 
from the outside. The door in question led on 
to the platform, but fortunately she had shot the 
bolt into its place after seeing her father down the 
read. The blood thrilled through her heart as she 
gazed with a sort of horrible fascination on the 
revolving handle, and in a moment she was as 
thoroughly awake as ever she had been in her life. 
She listened, with all her senses on the alert, but 
the silence remained unbroken save by the tickin 
of the clock, and the faint singing of the telegrap 
wires in the breeze outside. She kept her eyes 
fixed intently on the door for what seemed to her 
an intolerably long time, but there was no move- 
ment, nor any sign of life other than her own 
beating heart; so, with a sigh of relief, she at 
length wrenched her eyes away, and 
herself that, in the confusion of that first waking 
moment, her senses must have misled her. The 
hour was late, and her father could not be long 
now ; so she would just make everything secure 
below stairs, and then go and lie down on her 
bed without undressing, in readiness to run down 
at his first knock. 

‘It was hardly pleasant going about the house 
after seeing that strange movement of the door- 
handle, but she nerved herself to the effort, 
although the eyes of Mr Kulp seemed to stare 
out at her with baleful intensity from every dusky 
corner, and to lie in wait for her behind every 
door. But the task, after all, was only a short 
one ; and when she had seen that all the doors 
and windows were properly secured, and that there 
was nothing to be feared from the fire, she took up 
her candle, and walked slowly and steadily up the 
short flight of stairs which led to her own and her 
father’s bedrooms, on the upper floor. After 
glancing into the latter room, and seeing that 
the cash-box was there as usual, on the chest of 
drawers, she passed forward into her own chamber, 
the window of which looked out at the back of the 
station, and down the road that led to the village. 

‘It was David’s custom, as an extra measure of 
precaution, to place the cash-box in his bedroom 
overnight. After the departure of the last train, 
he made up his receipts for the day, and put the 
amount into the box which travelled backward 
and forward between the bank and the station, 
ready for conveyance to head-quarters ; so jee 
when Madge saw the box where it always 
overnight, she felt quite satisfied as to its safety, 
and never once thought whether the amount it 
contained might be great or small. 

‘Perfectly assured by this time that the move- 
ment of the door-handle was a pure piece of 
imagination on her part, and having quite recov 
the steadiness of her nerves, now that she was safe 
in her own little bower, she sat down in front of 
the glass, and leisurely proceeded to brush out her 
long brown hair, pausing now and then to smell at 
the bouquet left by Dick, and humming a familiar 
tune to herself, wondering how much later her 
father would be, and becoming more anxious, as 
the time verged on towards midnight, as to the 
condition in which he would reach home. She 
had sat thus for some time when she was startled 
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by the noise of something striking against the 
window. She got up, put the candle in the 
furthest corner of the room, drew aside the 
blind, and looked out. The moon was nearly at 
the full, but thick masses of cloud overshadowed 
the sky, leaving only a sort of dull half-light, in 
which nothing could be clearly discerned. There 
was, however, sufficient light for Madge to make 
out the familiar figure of Dick Carradus beckoning 
to her with one hand, as though he wished to speak 
to her. Her fears took alarm at once ; something 
had happened to her father, and Dick had come to 
break the bad news to her! She drew up the 
blind, and flung open the window, with hands that 
trembled so much that they could scarcely do her 
bidding, dreading, yet longing, to know the worst. 
“Your father has been taken with a fit at the 
Farriers’ Arms,” said Dick, “and I am come to fetch 
_ Make haste, and put on your things, and 
et us be off.” 

‘Dick was standing in an open space of ground 
about a dozen yards from the house, where his 
figure could be plainly made out; a little to his 
left, and a few yards further from the house, was 
an outbuilding belonging to the station; and 
Madge, while Dick was speaking to her, distinctly 
saw the head and shoulders of a man protruded for 
a moment from behind the gable of the building, 
as though in the act of listening, and then with- 
drawn ; the man, whoever he might be, evidently 
thinking that, as the night was so much overcast, 
it would be impossible for any one to see him 
from the house. With a woman’s intuition, Madge 
at once felt that the head and shoulders could 
belong to no one but Mr Kulp. 

“T will be down in a minute or two,” she called 
out to Dick in a hard shrill voice which she 
hardly recognised as her own. 

‘She came in, shut down the window, and 
replaced the blind, and stood for a moment with 
the fingers of both hands pressed against her eyes, 
thinking intently. Then taking up the candle, 
she carried it into her father’s bedroom, the win- 
dow of which looked in the direction opposite to 
her own ; but instead of proceeding to put on her 
bonnet and shawl, she stole back into her own 
dark room, and drew the blind about an inch on 
one side, and looked out. It was as she had 
thought ; there were two of them; and at the 
moment she looked out they were talking earnestly 
together, as they stood close to the gable of the 
outbuilding ; but next minute Dick seemed to 
= the stranger back out of sight, and came 
orward himself, and took up his first position, 
close to the house, waiting for Madge to come out. 

‘Madge stood up in a maze of doubt and fear. 
Why had not Dick come alone? And who was 
that other man hidden away behind the gable with 
Dick’s connivance? Why, in fact, if Dick’s story 
were true, need there be any concealment at all ? 

‘ But while she was debating thus, she said to her- 
self, her father might perhaps be dying, hungering 
for her presence, and she allowing herself to be 
held back by some vague fears of—she knew not 
what. But, then, why that mystery? What must 
she do ?—what must she do? 

“ Are you ready ?” called Dick ; and then there 
came a sh imperious summons with his 
knuckles on the door below ; and then the door 
itself was tried ; but it was locked. 

‘ Madge started out of her brief reverie, opened 


her bedroom window, and looked out for the 
second time. “ Do make haste!” exclaimed Dick 
the moment her head was protruded from the 
window. ‘“ How long are you going to be ?” 

“ Answer me one question,” said Madge—“ Did 
you come up from the village alone? Is there any 
one here besides yourself? You know, Dick, that 
Iam easily frightened—and—the hour is late, and 
—and ”—— 

‘He did not allow her to finish, but burst into a 
loud grating laugh. 

“Alone! Quite alone, Madge, dear. I ran u 
from the village at a break-neck pace, and haven't 
seen a soul, except your own sweet self, since I left 
the Farriers’ Arms.” 

“ Dick Carradus, you are just telling me a heap 
of lies !” pecan Madge; “though why you 
should do so, I cannot tell. I don’t believe that 
my father has been taken ill, as you say; and I 
am quite certain that you are not alone.” 

‘Before Dick could reply, the hidden man burst 
out into the moonlight, revealing Mr Kulp to 
Madge’s straining eyes. She had felt certain from 
the first that it could be no other than he. 

“Come, stow all that jabber!” exclaimed Kulp 
brutally. “If you had been guided by me”—this to 
Dick—“ we should have had what we came for 
before now ; but you must needs go to work in 
your own idiotic way ; and see the result—all this 
precious time wasted, and nothing done !—Look 
you here, young woman!” turning to Madge; 
“you need not expect your father , e< just at 
present ; he’s disposed of, where he'll trouble 
nobody for some time to come. There’s not a soul 
within a mile of you, except us two—two fellows 
who don’t stick at trifles, against a wisp of a girl 
who gives tongue if she sees a mouse suddenly. 
Now, we’ve nothing against you yourself; we 
don’t wish to do you any harm. What we’ve 
come for is the money we know you have in the 
house—not the old man’s own money, but the 
money belonging to the railway. You can drop 
it quietly out of the window, if you like—we 
know within a quid or two how much there is— 
and we'll take our leave at once; and you'll be 
none the poorer—it will only be the railway that 
will suffer, and they can afford it. But offer an 
resistance, or try on any of your tricks, and we’ 
not only have the money, but your life into the 
bargain. Won't we, mate?” 

‘Dick muttered some inaudible words in reply, 
and sat down sullenly on a pile of sleepers close at 
hand. 

‘The idea of any one thinking it worth while to 
rob the station, had never entered the head of 
Madge ; but as Kulp spoke, she remembered that 
there was that night a much larger sum of money 
in the house than had ever been there before. 
Dick, from his frequent visits to the station, was 
doubtless well aware that old David was in the 
habit of keeping the cash in his bedroom, as 
a security against thieves. All these thoughts 
passed » Hn. h her brain while Kulp was 
speaking. When he had done, she gave one apr 
y ow sob, wrung from her by the thought of 
her lover's treachery, and her heart for the moment 
seemed to wither up within her. But the necessity 
for immediate action was pressing—she would have 
time enough in the dark future before her to brood 
over her sweetheart’s baseness. What must she 
do? If her father was not ill, as these men had 
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at first averred, then why had he not come home? 
He had never, even when most overcome, stayed 
out till this hour. Was it not possible—nay, 
probable—that they had murdered him first, to 
get him out of the way, and had then come on to 
the station to complete their work by robbery, and | 
perhaps murder, there ? 

‘A rude summons from Kulp cut short her brief 
reverie. “Now, young woman, what are you 
about? Do you expect us to wait here all night ?” 

“O Dick, for pity’s sake, tell me what has 
become of my father?” she said, still speaking 


the line ; and having selected one, they lifted it 
on to their shoulders, and brought it thus to the 
door of the house. At the first stroke of this 
novel but powerful battering-ram, Madge gave a 
little shriek, and sank, white and trembling, to 
the ground: all her little stock of courage had 
vanished, and she seemed, for the first time, to 
realise the dangers of her position. Like the blows 
of a pavior’s rammer came the shocks against the 
door down stairs, and to each of them Madge’s 
heart beat with a responsive throb. Suddenly, 
with a great crash, the door gave way, and with a 


through the window, and heedless for the moment | yell of triumph, Kulp burst into the house, followed 
of Ku p | by his silent companion. Madge started up, and 
“ ‘Dick rose from his seat as if he were going to | double-locked her bedroom door; then ed to 
reply, but Kulp waved him back. “Your father’s | the window, determined to leap out at any cost, 
disposed of where he’ll trouble nobody, as I told | and forgetting for the moment that the window, 
you before. And now let us have your answer at | small in itself, was still further secured by a bar of 
once. Do you mean to give us that money quietly, | iron running across its centre, sufficient to prevent 
or not ?” | even her little body from squeezing through. 
“ No—a thousand times no!” exclaimed Madge | ‘With a cry of despair, she turned away from the 
ionately. “Cowards that you are, come and take | window, and then, a moment after, almost laughed to 
it, if you dare!” and she shut down the window | herself—so sudden are the alternations of feeling at 
with a bang, as though disdaining further parley. | such a time—to think that she had forgotten all 
‘The thought of her father lying wounded, perhaps | about the little loft over the bedrooms. Surely 
dead, in some lonely spot, lent her a courage, a | there, of all places in the house, since it was evident 
reckless audacity, that made her for the time | that from the house itself there was now no escape, 
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almost indifferent to anything that could happen | 
to herself. What means of defence had she? was | 


she would be most secure. It was a mere cock-lo 
open to the sloping rafters of the roof, and lighte 


her first question. Scarcely any. The doors and | by a skylight ag ar of a single pane of glass ; 


windows, indeed, down stairs were fastened ; but | it was used by 


she knew well that they would not stand long 
against the assaults of two men determined on 
effecting an entrance. There were no arms of any 
kind in the house. There was the door at the 
bottom of the stairs opening into the kitchen— 
she might, perhaps, do a little towards securin 
that. The candle was still burning where she h 
left it ; and as she went into the room, the cash- 
box containing the cause of all these misfortunes 
stared her in the face. Her father’s keys lay 
beside it, together with a bag containing the silver 
and copper retained by David as change. A flash 
of inspiration came to her as she looked at these 
a. She opened the cash-box, and took out 
the bag containing the day’s receipts, in notes, 
cheques, and gold, and concealed it in the bosom 
of her dress. She then put the bag containing the 
silver and copper into the box, locked it, and 
threw the keys under the bed. Her next proceed- 
ing was to secure the frail door at the foot of the 
staircase as well as she was able, by inserting a 
small wooden peg above the latch, so as to hinder 
any one from opening it in the ordinary way ; and 
then by piling against it several chairs and other 
light articles of bedroom furniture, such as her 
limited strength permitted her to lift. She was 
well aware that even then it was a protection which 
a few minutes would suffice to demolish; but 
every minute was a gain in her desperate strait ; 
her only hope lay in prolonging the struggle as 
much as neg ten might come, she knew not 
how or whence, when least expected. 

‘Outside, everything remained quiet. Could it 
be possible that they would, after all, go away 
without attacking the house? With this blessed 
hope beating warmly at her heart, Madge ran back 
to the window of her own room, and 
through. Alas! no—both of them were still there. 
They were stooping over a heap of sleepers 


avid as a storehouse for his 
onions, seeds, and various kinds of rubbish 
ut away at odd times by the old man, as never 
ikely to be wanted again ; but to Madge, in that 
hour of her extremity, it seemed a very harbour 
of refuge. The short broken ladder by which 
David gained access to it was always kept behind 
his bedroom door. She unlocked the door of her 
own room, got the ladder, and placed it against 
the wall under the opening into the loft, which 
shewed black and grim above her head, there being 
no door to it or fastening of any kind. 

‘ Madge paused for a minute before going up the 
ladder. After feeling that the money was still safe 
in the bosom of her dress, she went lightly into her 
father’s room, and blew out the candle, which had 
been burning there since first taken out of her own 
room ; she next locked the doors of both rooms, 

ut the keys in her pocket, and then stood to 
Fisten, with one foot on the ladder, ready to ascend. 
From the moment the front-door was burst in, to 
that in which Madge stood thus, not more than 
two minutes had elapsed, sufficient, however, for 
the two men down stairs to ransack every corner, 
and so make sure, before proceeding further, that 
Madge was hidden nowhere below. The door at 
the foot of the stairs was tried next ; and the moment 
Madge heard this, she mounted the ladder noise- 
lessly, and creeping through the opening into the 
loft with the agility of a cat, reached down with 
one hand, drew up the ladder after her, and then 
sat down by the edge of the opening to await, 
with a heart that beat almost to bursting, whatever 
might happen next. The door not yielding easily, 
the battering-ram was applied to it, and half-a- 
dozen blows were sufficient to break it off its 
hinges. The furniture piled up behind it was 


ped | quickly dragged down by the indefatigable Kulp, 


and the way to the bedrooms was then clear. 


deposited close at hand for the purpose of relaying 


Dick to drink out of his brandy-flask ; after whi 


Madge, listening intently, heard Kulp incitin 
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he went in search of matches and a candle, for all 
their work hitherto had been done by the light of 
the clouded moon. Having procured a light, 
after a delay of some minutes, during which he 
relieved his mind by a large amount of swearing, 
Mr Kulp advanced cautiously up stairs. Having 
reached the bedroom doors in safety, and finding 
both of them to be locked, Dick and he held a 
brief consultation. Dick was inclined to break 
into the old man’s room first, being well aware 
that the money was always put there overnight ; 
but Mr Kulp, whose quick, restless eyes had ~—_ 
sight of the opening into the loft, gave it as his 
opinion, emphasised with numerous oaths, that 
both bird and money would be found snugly hid 
away in that dark little nest at the top of the 
house; so it was ed that he should explore 
the loft while Dick effected an entrance into 
David’s room. Mr Kulp’s first task was to fetch 
a couple of chairs up stairs, and having fixed one 
of them upon the other, he proceeded to climb 
carefully to the top, just as Dick succeeded in 
breaking open the bedroom door. 

‘Madge, in her hiding-place, sat quite motion- 
less, with straining eyes fixed on the opening in 
the floor, through which she momently expected 
to see Mr Kulp’s ugly head protruded. The clouds 
had partly cleared away by this time, and sufficient 
of the moon’s light came through the little skylight 
to enable her to distinguish the objects about her 
with tolerable clearness. She heard Mr Kulp 
climbing laboriously on to the chairs, and thought 
to herself that a few seconds now would surely 
end all, for she never doubted that he would 
murder her when once he got her into his power. 
The first part of Mr Kulp’s person that made its 
appearance through the a was an immense bony 
hand, with which he seized the ledge, as a help in 
pulling himself up. Close to the feet of Madge 

y an old wooden mallet ; on the instinct of the 
moment, and without pausing to think, she grasped 
it, and brought it down with all her force on the 
hideous claw beside her. Mr Kulp gave a yell of 

ingled rage and pain, and bein bbhiged to let 
his hold, came to the floor with a terrific pork 
He was on his feet in an instant, swearing horribly 
that he would have Madge’s blood; but just as 
he was preparing to mount the chairs again, Dick, 
with a joyful cry, burst out of David’s room, 
—— that he had found the cash-box. Even 
then, Mr Kulp was half inclined to stay at all risks, 
and have his revenge, for his hand hurt him ter- 
ribly ; but Dick hurried down stairs with the box 
wales his arm, and Mr Kulp’s cupidity rendering 
him fearful that unless he quickly followed, he 
might perhaps never see either Dick or the box 
eeu, he postponed the consideration of his revenge 

a future period, and hurried after his friend, 
threatening ge with what he would do to her 
if she stirred out of the loft, or gave any alarm, for 
a full hour at the least. 

*Madge’s ruse had succeeded. Deceived by the 
weight of the box, they had hurried away without 
oa it, thinking that it contained the money of 
which they were in search, whereas it held only 
the of silver and copper placed there purposely 
by e. But Madge knew that the respite was 
only a short one: they would not go far before 
breaking open the box, and on discovering the 
deception, they would hurry back, and anny to 
her if they found her there when they returned ! 


try to make her escape across the fields. She 
lowered the ladder, and after feeling that the 
money was still safe in the bosom of her dress, got 
down as quickly as possible, and so groped her 
way down stairs, and through the house on to the 
platform. In a few minutes more, the night-mail 
would be due ; but alas! it did not stop at Birk- 
wood, nor even slacken speed, but rushed past in 
complete indifference to the existence of any such 
insignificant spot. 

‘An excellent thought! she would turn on the 
red light at the signal, and stop the train. Under 
the circumstances, she felt herself justified in doing 
this. Perhaps the train with its living freight 
would come up in time to save her from the two 
miscreants, who would certainly be back in a few 
minutes more. The hope was a faint one, but she 
could not afford to throw it away. To reach the 
semaphore, it was necessary that she should traverse 
the platform to that end of it nearest the road 
taken by the two men on leaving the station, 
although her first intention had been to try to 
make her escape by hurrying away in the opposite 
direction. There was, however, no time to hesitate ; 
the risk must be run at once, if at all. So she 
sped as fast as she could to the end of the platform, 
and seizing the iron handle of the immense signal- 
post, gave it the necessary turn, which changed the 

lass in front of the lantern at its summit, and 
isplayed the red light in place of the white one. 
She had just turned to ten back along the 
latform, when Kulp and Carradus, leaping over a 
edge about twenty yards away, came suddenly 
upon her, and a loud cry from one of them pro- 
jee that she was seen. 

‘In their hurry to get back to the station, after 
discovering the trick that had been played them, 
they had cut off the angle of the road os coming 
across a field, and were consequently unseen by 
Madge till they were close upon her. Madge was 
like a wounded animal brought to bay: to flee was 
useless, she would have been caught before she had 
run twenty yards; resistance was equally out of 
the question ; what resistance, in fact, could a girl 
like her offer to the will of two desperate ruffians ? 
There seemed nothing left for her but to lie down 
in dumb despair, and pray that her misery might 
be as short as possible. As she stood thus, her fine 
and practised ear caught the first faint sound of the 
approaching train—only five minutes more, and she 
would have been saved ! 

She was still standing close to the semaphore. 
On the instant she turned, and despite the impedi- 
ment of her dress, ran quickly up the iron ladder 
—up, up to the very top, till she sank exhausted 
on the little grating fixed close under the lamps 
for the convenience of lighting and cleaning them. 
Mr Kulp laughed loud and long. 

‘What a precious fool the wench must be,” he 
said with an oath, “to go and fix herself in a trap 
like that! Now I shall have her as safe as a 
"possum in a gum-tree—have her money and her 
life both, or my name is not Jared Kulp r 

“Not her life, Kulp—not her life,” said Dick. 
“Let the poor child go, when you have got the 
money.” 

“You shut up, for a prating fool, Dick Carradus!” 
exclaimed Kulp savagely. “Had she smashed your 
fingers as she has mine, you’d be as eager for your 


revenge as I am. Besides,” he added sullenly, “if r 
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‘She would get out of the house at any risk, and 
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we don’t throttle her off, she’ll blab, and we shall 
get lagged. No half-work, say I.” 

“Perhaps, after all, she hasn’t got the money 
about her,” said Dick ; “it may be hidden in the 
old man’s room—under the bed, or in the chimney, 
or somewhere.” 

“ Ay, ay, lad—do you think so?” said Kulp 
eagerly. “Then you just go, and have a hunt 
about, and I’ll wait here at the bottom of the 
ladder till you come back, to see that my lady 
doesn’t escape. Only don’t be a month away.” 

“Never fear,” answered Dick, and hurried off 
into the house. 

‘Neither of the men had yet heard the noise of 
the advancing train, for the wind was in the opposite 
direction ; but Madge heard it coming nearer and 
nearer, but so slowly, as it seemed to her hungering 
ears, that her heart within her grew sick with fear 
that it would not arrive in time to save her. No 
sooner had Dick disappeared than Mr Kulp drew 
a formidable bowie-knife from some hidden pocket, 
and having unsheathed it, seized the black haft 
between his teeth, and prepared to ascend the 
ladder: he had evidently determined not to await 
the return of Dick, but to accomplish his revenge 
while his companion was away. His right hand 
had been so badly hurt by Madge, that he had been 
obliged to bind his handkerchief round it, and 
every movement elicited a groan of agony, and 
hardened him in the dark purpose on which he 
was bent. So, with the knife grasped between his 
teeth, he began slowly and cautiously to climb the 
ladder. He had made but two steps upward, when 
all at once his ear caught the shrill whistle of the 
approaching train, and he knew that his work must 
be done quickly, or else left undone for ever. 

‘The red signal had been seen. 

*Madge, crouching on the little iron gratin 
under the lamps, and kept from falling by the rail 
running round it, had not been idle all this time. 

‘ A day or two previously, the semaphore ladder 
had been removed for repairs, and an old one 
temporarily substituted in its place, fastened with 
a stout rope at the top to keep it firm. Madge’s 
nimble fingers were busy with the knots before 
Kulp began to ascend ; but the rope was thick, and 
the knots difficult to unfasten, and she shuddered 
to think that Kulp would reach the top before her 
purpose could be effected. She had contrived to 
undo one of the knots, and was busy with fingers 
and teeth at the second, while Kulp was coming 
slowly up the ladder towards her. Step by step 
he drew nearer. She tried to call to him, to warn 

him of the fate before him, but beyond a dry 
husky whisper, she had lost all power of speech. 
The light from the lamp above her shone obliquely 
on his shaggy head, his cruel wolfish eyes starin 
ferociously up at her, and the bare knife hel 
between his teeth. Half a minute more, and he 
would have seized her, when, yielding to her last 
desperate effort, the knot gave way; the rope fell 
to the ground ; and the ladder, no longer held in 
its place, and already trembling under the weight 
of Kulp, shook for an instant ; then its top glided 
slowly along the smooth edge of the grating, till it 
slipped over the end, and fell swiftly through the 
air, with the terrified wretch clinging to it; and 
coming down with a terrible crash on the coping- 
stone at the edge of the platform, rolled over wi 
its burden on to the line, just as the wildly-shriek- 


to a dead stand a few feet from the lifeless body 
lying across its path. 

‘I, who tell you this, happened to be travelling 
by the mail that night, and was quickly out of the 
train, followed by several of the passengers, to 
ascertain the reason of a stoppage so unusual, 

‘It was Will Ferguson who picked up the body 

of Kulp from before the engine. A medical man, 
one of the passengers, pronounced him to be dead. 
‘Some time elapsed before Madge, lying insensible 
so far above our heads, was discovered ; and then, 
it was a task of considerable difficulty to get her 
down, but it was after a time, and the 
poor girl was laid on her bed, unconscious of all 
that was being done for her; and when she did 
awake from her state of insensibility, it was only 
to lapse into a brain fever, from which she did not 
thoroughly recover for several months. 
‘Old David turned up in the morning, haggard 
and penitent. He had been lying dead-drunk 
under a hedge all night, where Kulp and Carradus 
had purposely left him. Carradus himself got 
clear away, and has never been heard of from that 
day to this. The railway company made Madge a 
handsome present as soon as she got well again; 
but they removed her father from a situation for 
which he was evidently incompetent, and made 
him ticket-collector at Wallington Junction; at 
which station Madge was, at her own request, 
installed as booking-clerk ; but I hear that she and 
Will Ferguson are about to be married ; so that 
next time you come this way, perhaps, there will be 
no Madge Carliston to serve you with a ticket.’ 


DRAMATIC FAILURES. 
Tue writer of a very graphic paper in a contem- 
porary oo on the ‘ Miseries of a Dramatic 
Author, thus describes the agony of a dramatist 
awaiting the verdict of a first-night’s audience : 
‘He has horrible misgivings. The last rehearsal 
was anything but perfect ; some of the actors had 
not yet mastered the words. It is to be all right 
at night, and he hopes it will be. Moreover, he 
knows that this night’s verdict is final. Unless he 
pleases the audience, he has no chance of reaching 
the great public. The verdict is instantaneous, 
and admits of no appeal. The pit has no time to 
ponder ; first impressions are on the 
So anxious is the trial of a first night, that some 
authors shirk the slow agony, and keep away from 
the theatre until the joyful news of success is 
brought them.” The worst of it is, too, that when 
a man has made himself famous as a dramatist, he 
is no more exempt from the slow agony than he 
was in his callow days. The sword is ever i 
over his head, and he knows not when it may 
Past success counts for little with a theatrical 
audience ; the same measure is meted to the 
tried master as to the ’prentice-hand. When 
Southerne, in his sixty-sixth year, produced his 
last play, Money’s the Mistress, it was in vain 
that Quin appealed to the audience to 
Protect in his declining years 

The man that filled your mothers’ eyes with tears ! 

The last of Charles’s bards. .... 

Nor let the wreath from his gray head be torn, 

For half a century with honour worn. 

In him the poets’ Nestor ye defend— 

Great Otway’s peer, and greater Dryden’s friend. 


ing train forged slowly into the station, and came 


Southerne was behind the scenes with Rich when 
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the curtain fell amid a storm of hisses, and the 
manager asked him if he heard what they were 
doing. There was something pathetic in the old 
dramatist’s reply : ‘No; I am very deaf!’ 

It is a favourite theory with some people, that 
any one capable of writing a good story 1s neces- 
sarily competent to produce a good play. No greater 
mistake can be made. When we have named 
Fielding, Goldsmith, Hook, Mitford, Inchbald, 
Bulwer, Jerrold, and Reade, we have, we think, 
exhausted the list of writers successful in both 
walks of literature. Indeed, there is no compari- 
son in the risk of failure in the two cases. A 
novelist may achieve success spite of a few badly- 
drawn characters, a dull chapter or two, a poor 
plot, or an unsatisfactory dénouement. But one 
poor scene, one obnoxious character, one weak 
situation, will suffice to ruin a play. An unlucky 
sentence even has sometimes brought a piece to 
grief. Dryden is said to have lost his author's 
night on one occasion by making his heroine say: 
‘My wound is great because it is so small, and 
affording the Duke of Buckingham the oppor- 
tunity of displaying his wit, by ejaculating: ‘Then 
*twould be greater were it none at all!’ Anda 
tragedy, in which Garrick played an aged king, 
proceeded safely through four acts, till the mon- 
arch, when dying, divided his realm between his 
two sons, with the words: ‘ Between you I bequeath 
my crown ;’ upon which a malicious pittite 
exclaimed: ‘Ye gods! he’s given them half-a- 
crown apiece!’ after which no more of the 
tragedy was heard. 

Shakspeare’s time, it was the custom to express 
dissatisfaction with a play by whistling down the 
songs, mewing at the passionate speeches, and 
leaving the epilogue to be spoken to empty 
benches. Shakspeare himself seems to have 
esca’ these indignities—at least, we have no 
evidence to the contrary ; but some of his illus- 
trious compeers were less fortunate. Beaumont 
and Fletcher's Knight of the Burning Pestle, the 
earliest English mock-heroic play, was utterly 
vet and Fletcher says of his own Faithful 


s— 


This play was never liked, unless by few 

That brought their judgments with ’em ; for, of late, 
First the infection, then the common prate 

Of common people, have such custom got, 

Either to silence plays, or like them not. 


He attributes the failure of his pastoral tragi- 
comedy to the ignorance of the auditors, who, 
‘having ever a singular gift in divining, concluded 
it to be a play of country hired shepherds in gray 
cloaks, with cur-tailed dogs in strings, sometimes 
laughing together, and sometimes killing one 
another ; and missing Whitsun-ales, cream, wassel, 
and morris-dances, began to be angry.’ Jonson’s 
Silent Woman was maliciously said to be most 
appropriately named, there not being one man to 
say plaudite to her. Sturdy Ben could never bring 
himself to take such rebuffs quietly, but hit lustily 
at his depreciators. In the address prefixed to his 
unsuccessful comedy of the New Inn, he tells the 
reader that if he can only spell, he has better hope 
of him than of the hundred fastidious impertinents 
who came on the first day merely to see and be 
seen ; to make a general muster of themselves in 
their unpaid-for clothes, to dislike all, and mark 
nothing, and by rising in oblique lines, between the 


B, 


acts, make affidavit to the whole house of their not 
understanding a single scene. It was Jonson’s 
misfortune to have his most ambitious works most 
roughly treated. He was particularly enamoured 
of his two tragedies, The Fall of Sejanus and Cati- 
line, and his anger was proportionately great when 
they proved caviare to the multitude. In dedicat- 
ing the first-named play to Lord Aubigny, he says: 
‘If ever any ruin were so great as to survive, I 
think this be one I send you. It is a poem that, if 
I well remember, in your lordship’s sight, suffered 
no less violence from our people here than the 
subject of it did from the rage of the people of 
Rome. However, he found comfort in believing 
his ill-used tragedy had won the favour and love of 
all good men. When Catiline failed, the poet pro- 
tested the praise of the ordinary reader and play- 
goer of those jig-loving times was not worth having. 
The people, he says, commended the first two acts 
because they were the worst; and disliked Cati- 
line’s great oration, because they had heard por- 
tions of it at school, and could not understand 
them now they had reached manhood. Ben 
solaced his wounded vanity by printing the laud- 
atory verses he had received from his friends, 
urging him to revenge himself upon his detractors 
by leaving the loathed stage altogether, and no 
ae offer his poetic pearls to such a swinish 
throng. 

Dryden's first theatrical venture was inauspi- 
cious ; but if the town condemned the Wild Gal- 
lant, its author found favour with Lady Castle- 
maine, and through her, with the court. The 
dramatic career of Glorious John was one of extra- 
ordinary success ; and considering the rapidity 
with which his dramas were produced, and the foes 
he made himself in the political world, he had no 
reason to complain, if now and then he heard 
sounds unpleasing to an author's ear. He did 
complain ; and was never at a loss to find some 
reason, apart from the merits of the play, to 
account for a failure. Thus, he would have the 
world believe his Assignation, or Love in a 
Nunnery, was ruined by bad acting and the 
presence of a clique determined to damn it for 
its title alone; while of another dramatic failure 
he writes, that its only fault was, that it exposed 
the vice of the time a little too freely— 


They damned the play all at one fatal blow, 
And broke the glass that did their features shew. 


At length, weary of seeing inferior authors 
applauded, and vexed at hearing people laugh 
when no jest was meant, while they let the 
genuine good things pass unnoticed, the veteran 
announced Love Triumphant as his last play. If 
Love was triumphant, the Poet was not ; the piece 
‘was damned by the universal cry of the town, 
nemine contradicente, and it was ill-naturedly said, 
the dramatist would have done himself a kindness 
if he had earlier withdrawn from the scene of his 
bygone triumphs. 

Congreve’s star next rose and shone with fitful 
light in the theatrical sky. His first attempt was 
a great hit ; and flushed with his success, he hur- 
riedly wrote the Double Dealer, which met a very 
different reception from that of the Old Bachelor. The 
young playwright relieved his feelings by assailing 
the critics in a preface ; on which it was remarked, 
that ‘he had ee his business,’ his unwise step 


| béing attributed to Dryden having deluded him 
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into imitating his own practice of writing angry 
prefaces. Singularly enough, Congreve’s last 
play experienced the same fate as that of his 
supposed mentor. Tradition says that when he 
found The Way of the World was progressing 
badly, the irate dramatist rushed upon the stage, 
and told the audience they need not take the 
trouble to shew their disapprobation, as he 
intended to write for them no longer, and would 
never again submit himself to be judged by such 
impotent critics! One can hardly fancy Gentleman 
Congreve so forgetful of his dignity, although, as 
Leigh Hunt suggests, it is possible he may have 
made some remark of the kind to the critics and 
fops upon the stage. Whether he uttered the 
threat or not, he carried it out, and ceased thence- 
forth to write for the theatre. 

Of the eighteen pieces, of one sort and another, 
written by Fielding, not one can be said to have 
kept the stage, although the majority attained 
sufficient success at the time to serve the author’s 

urpose, while only two were unequivocal failures. 
n the preface to the Universal Gallant, Fielding 
complains bitterly that it was condemned unheard, 
and reasons thus against the barbarity of which he 
was the victim: ‘1 have heard that there are some 
young gentlemen about this town who make a jest 
of damning plays. If pleasure or reputation be 
the reward sought by the author, it is surely an 
inexcusable barbarity in an uninjured and unpro- 
voked person to defeat the happiness of another ; 
and if he is so unhappy as to depend upon his 
success for his bread, he must be an inhuman 
creature indeed, who could, out of sport and 
wantonness, prevent a man from getting a livelihood 
in an honest and inoffensive way, and make a jest 
of starving him and his family.’ It was in a very 
different frame of mind that he published ‘ Zury- 
dice, a farce, as it was damned at the Theatre 
Royal in Drury Lane ;’ and followed up the un- 
lucky piece with another called Eurydice Hissed, 
in which he argues, ‘as the town have damned 
my play, for their own sakes they will not damn 
the damnation of it.’ 

Dr Johnson figured among the great unsuccessful, 
when he 


Told a soft tale in such laborious strains, 
As damned the fair Irene for his pains. 


The doctor shewed his sense of the respect due to 
the drama, when he arrayed himself, for that night 
only, in a scarlet waistcoat and gold-laced hat, and 
took his place in the author's box, to await the 
verdict of the town. Sounds of opposition were 
audible even before the curtain rose, but the pro- 
logue soothed the malcontents, and stopped their 
cat-calling for a time. The play indeed went off 
well enough until the crisis of the piece arrived ; 
but when the bowstring was placed round Irene’s 
neck, shouts of ‘ Murder !’ rang through the house ; 
and such was the uproar, that Mrs Pritchard was 
compelled to leave the stage alive: the heroine 
was saved, but the play was lost. Johnson himself 
is reported to have expressed loudly his disgust with 
the situation when actually represented. He said 
he felt ‘like the Monument ;’ but he never sought 
a second occasion to shew his stoicism. 

Poor Goldsmith was nearly worried to death over 
- two ——— a Man, and She 

t to Conquer. e first, refused by Garrick, was 
me bee by Colman at Covent Gest, Bensley, 


by his heavy delivery of Johnson’s heavy prologue, 
contrived to damp the spirits of the audience at the 
very outset. Powell, not liking the part, did his 
worst for the hero, and the bailiff-scene drew down 
disapprobation. Shuter, by his admirable perform- 
ance of Croaker, just saved the piece from utter 
condemnation ; but its reception was a mortifying 
disappointment to gentle Oliver. He stayed only to 
thank the comedian, and hurried off to his friends 
of the Wednesday Club, among whom he appeared 
in unnaturally high spirits, even favouring them 
with his song of The Old Woman Tossed in ao 
Blanket, which he reserved for specially joyous occa- 
sions. His real feelings he thus described to Mrs 
Thrale in Dr Johnson’s presence : ‘I was suffering 
horridly too, and verily believe that if I had put 
a bit in my mouth, it would have strangled me on 
the spot, 1 was so excessively ill. But I made more 
noise than usual, to cover all that, and so they 
never perceived my not eating, nor, I believe, at 
all imagined to themselves the anguish of my 
heart. But when all were gone except Johnson 
here, I burst out crying, and swore I would never 
write again. Nevertheless, five years afterwards, 
he ventured to go through the ordeal again with 
She Stoops to Conquer, which was produced under 
most depressing circumstances. Colman, forced 
into bringing out the comedy, revenged himself by 
doing his best to make it the failure he prophesied 
it would be, refusing to provide one new scene or a 
single new dress for the occasion. The principal 
actors threw up their parts, and matters looked so 
desperate that Goldsmith’s friends entreated him 
to withdraw his play till a more favourable time. 
‘No, said he; ‘1’d rather my play were damned 
by bad players, than merely saved by good acting,’ 
Shuter again stood his friend, and substitutes were 
found for the malcontent actors. On the eventful 
evening, Burke, Johnson, Reynolds, and a strong 
body of the author’s well-wishers, dined with him 
at a tavern before proceeding to the theatre. 
Goldsmith was too agitated to touch a morsel ; 
and when his friends departed, had not the courage 
to accompany them, but fled to St James’s. Park, 
where he remained till fetched to Covent Garden 
late in the evening. As fortune would have it, he 
appeared behind the scenes just in time to hear a 
solitary hiss—the only one heard that night. 
‘What ’s that ?’ exclaimed the frightened dramatist. 
‘Pshaw, doctor!’ replied Colman; ‘don’t be 
afraid of a squib, when we’ve been sitting on a 
barrel of gunpowder these two hours !’ 

It was only a piece of just retribution that when 
Colman’s son entered the theatrical arena, he 
should suffer at the hands of his manager. Kemble 
acted the hero of The Iron Chest when labour- 
ing under indisposition, which he refused to 
announce to the audience ere the play commenced ; 
to this circumstance the author attributed its 
non-success, and made out an account between 
himself and the great a owning himself 
indebted to him by the following items: ‘ For his 
illness—compassion ; for his conduct under it— 
censure ; for his refusal to apologise—a smile ; for 
his making an apology—a sneer; for his mis- 
management—a groan ; for his acting—a hiss.’ 

The season of 1795-96 is memorable in theatri- 
cal annals for the production of Vortigern, a 


tragedy whose pay had divided the literary | 


world into two hostile camps—one 


y believing 
it to be, as alleged, the work of S 


peare ; the 
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other being certain it was, what it proved to be, 
an imposture. On the 2d of April 1796, the 
question of Shakspeare or no Shakspeare was to 
be decided at Drury Lane ; and by four o’clock 
in the afternoon, the doors of the theatre were 
besieged by an excited crowd of playgoers. As 
soon as they were opened, the pit was filled 
with a male audience; and before the curtain 
rose, every place in the house was occupied. 

ing the point at issue, the prologue called upon 
its impatient hearers to ‘add fresh wreaths to 
Shakspeare’s honoured name.’ The appeal was 
unnecessary ; the house was ready to welcome 
with eagerness the recovered offspring of their 
favourite dramatist, but ‘finding its taste insulted 
by bloated terms, which heightened the general 
insipidity, its reason puzzled by discordant images, 
false ornaments, and abortive attempts to elevate 
and astonish, prepared to avail itself of a good 
opportunity for expressing its feelings. It was not 
long coming. Kemble pronounced the line— 


And when this solemn mockery is o’er, 


with wicked emphasis, and a prolonged howl from 
the pit gave point to the words, and the signal for 
the accumulated indignation of the crowd. Vortigern 
was unequivocall mned, and its reputed dis- 
coverer branded ly the verdict as an impudent 


forger. 

‘Charles Lamb hooted and hissed his own 
farce, Mr H——, as heartily as any of the noisy 
critics round him, but he felt himself an injured 
man, for all that. Writing to a friend on the 
subject, he says: ‘The noise still rings in my 
ears. Was you ever in the pillory? Being 
damned is something like that ; however, I have 
been free of the house ever since, and the 
house was pretty free with me on that occasion. 
Much more philosophical was the bearing of God- 
win in a similar tral. During the performance of 
his Antonio, he sat in the front of the pit in calm 
expectation of triumph. When the first act passed 
without a sign of approval, he praised the good 
sense of the audience: ‘The proper season for 
applause had not arrived; all was exactly as it 

ould be.’ The second act went off in the same 
way: he ‘could afford to wait.’ At the end of the 
third, the patient man admitted the people were 
somewhat tardy in shewing their appreciation. 
At last, when the hero of the play was slain by 
Kemble, the audience, roused from apathy, hooted 
the actor from the stage ; but even this could not 
disturb the equanimity of Godwin ; who submitted 
serenely to the verdict ; and although he thought 
at first of altering the catastrophe, he quietly ac- 
quiesced in the judgment of his friends, and made 
no attempt to bring Antonio to a second trial. 

Sheridan achieved the uncommon feat of procur- 
ing the reversal of an adverse verdict. The Rivals, 
unsuccessful on the first night, was withdrawn from 
the stage, and on its reproduction in an amended 
form, and an alteration in the cast, not only proved 
successful, but attained a popularity which it enjoys 
to the — day. It isa curious illustration of 
the fickleness of public taste, that when it was first 
performed, Lydia Languish, Sir Anthony Absolute, 
and Mrs Fs si were barely tolerated for the 
sake of Julia and Falkland, whom moderns vote a 
couple of bores. 

Our list of dramatic failures might, if space per- 
mitted, be considerably augmented. The names of 


Gore, Bulwer, Wilkie Collins, Browning, and many 
others known to fame, are to be found among those 
who have been tried in the theatrical balance and 
found wanting. Let the young aspirant to dramatic 
honours console himself, if he fails, by recalling 
how many of the great sons of literature have 
experienced the like fortune, and remembering 
“tis not in mortals to command success, however 
well they may deserve it. 


PURFLEET POWDER-MAGAZINES. 


THE magazines at Purfleet are the most import- 
ant in the kingdom, though not, I believe, 
equal in size to those situated near Sounth- 
ampton. They consist of five large buildings, 
constructed in the most massive manner, ranged 
in a line, the ends parallel to and within about 
fifty yards of the Thames, and abutting upon a 
commodious wharf, affording accommodation for 
vessels of considerable tonnage. Each building 
is divided internally into two compartments, 
measuring one hundred and forty feet long by 
twenty feet wide, covered with a brick arch— 
at one time supposed to be bomb-proof, though 
of little use as a protection against the heavy 
projectiles of modern warfare—and fitted wi 
a strong framework of timber, divided into 
bays somewhat resembling gigantic wine-bins, 
A centre passage of about four feet wide runs 
through each compartment, lighted by means of 
a doorway and two windows at each end; and in 
the side-walls are provided numerous small open- 
ings for the purpose of ventilation, the necessary 
protection being afforded by pertorated copper- 
plates and wooden stoppers. 

Other buildings, consisting of coopers’ shops, 
barrel and hoop stores, examining and shifting 
houses, foreman’s office, &c., are placed in convenient 
positions, and a high brick wall surrounds the 
whole. 

The superintendent’s quarters are in close prox- 
imity to the magazines, and besides board-room 
and offices, include apartments for the proof-officers, 
who visit the station every three weeks. There 
is also a small barrack, at present occupied by 
two officers and about eighty men of the Coast 
Brigade, who form the guard to the War Depart- 
ment property generally, besides furnishing work- 
ing-parties to assist in carrying on the duties of the 
station. 

‘You must leave your umbrella here, sir, and 
= on a pair of slippers,’ said the gate-porter as 

e ushered myself and my introducer into his 
lodge, and produced a pair of brown leather 
boots, made to come up over the trousers, and 
somewhat resembling in shape the buskin still 
to be seen in some of our transpontine theatres. 
‘And, please, sir, see if you have any cigar- 
lights or lucifers about you’ Having already 
deposited my cigar-case and Etnas in the safe- 
keeping of my friend’s servant, I was enabled to 
satisfy the watchful janitor of my harmlessness, 
and was accordingly permitted to proceed. 

Passing along the rolling ways, we first entered 
the coo ae shops, he ap ne a dozen men in 
canvas 8 appeared to orming a ue 
dance round y series of = ty Paswels which 
resounded with their blows. ‘De you make your 


contract ?’ 


own barrels,’ I asked, ‘ or do you procure them by i 
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‘We make tp some from old materials, but the 
eneral supply is obtained by public competition. 
Machinery or the manufacture of barrels has been 
erected at the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich ; but I 
presume the results obtained have not proved 
satisfactory, as the barrels produced thereby have 
not come into use.’ 

A glance into the copper-hoop store drew forth 
the remark, that the — consumption of that 
article amounts yearly in value to between eighteen 
and twenty thousand pounds. 

‘What an enormous sum,’ I remarked, ‘to be 
expended in so comparatively an unimportant 
article of store. Could no cheaper description of 
sg, toes employed ? 

‘Tron is of course out of the question ; and on 
foreign stations, we find the wood-hoops are liable 
to injury from the attack of certain worms and 
insects. This being the case, they occasionally fly 
off; and were the barrels not secured by the 
copper-hoops usually —— the joints of the 
staves would open, and the grains of powder 
escaping therefrom would probably lead to serious 
accidents. The present pattern copper-hoop is an 
improvement upon one formerly in use. The 
change was suggested by the military store-officer 
lately in charge of this station, who, by the intro- 
duction of the improved hoop, effected a saving to 
the public of something like two thousand five 
hundred pounds per annum,’ 

‘He deserves well of his country. I hope his 
= has been equal to his merit.’ 

‘Ah! 


Entering one of the magazines, and proceeding 
down the narrow centre passage, between walls of 
ty barrels, that seemed as if about to topple 

own, I made out, as well as the dim uncertain 

light would admit, certain cabalistic marks on 
the head of each, which I was informed denoted 
the description of powder, maker’s name, store 
date, are of lot, &c.—a lot consisting of one 
hundred barrels, each containing one hundred 
pounds of the same description of powder, 
manufactured by one merchant at one time, and 
all bearing the same distinctive number. 

The powder is classified, and arranged in two 
lots, or two hundred barrels in each bay ; and each 
description and make being carefully separated, 
the foreman, or other individual employed in 
making an issue, is enabled to select the particular 
atm aang at a moment’s notice, either by night 
or day. 

© What quantity of powder have you in each 
magazine ?’ asked I, after a few minutes spent in 
observation, and not without a creeping sensation 
of uncertainty as to my safety. 

‘Well, we are pretty full just now. We can 
store in each magazine about ten thousand barrels, 
or a total of fifty thousand, making a gross weight 
of over two thousand two hundred tons !’ 

‘Had you ever an accident here ?’ I asked. 

*No, never. 

‘What would be the consequence, supposing 
you had?’ 

*No one can tell’ 

The effects arising from the explosion of so vast 
a quantity of gunpowder can hardly be imagined, 
much less estimated. London would, in all prob- 
ability, suffer severely ; but there is little chance 
of so awful a disaster taking place. The most 


accident ; and every individual connected with the 
pe a is — = to the importance of 
observing them strictly. Having noticed how 
fectly dry the walls of the commie were, which T 
should hardly have expected from the nature of 
the locality, we proceeded to the examining-house, 
where I found a number of barrels of powder, 
unheaded, and sg for inspection. Following 
the example shewn me, I armed myself with a 
little wooden bowl, and dipping into the contents 
of several, allowed the to fall slowly back, 
noticing the amount of dust arising therefrom. 
This dust is composed of particles of the softer 
grains, which become ground down by attrition, 
and is found chiefly in old powder. New powder 
is, of course, almost entirely free from this defect, 
or should be so, to render it acceptable to the 
examiners 

My attention was particularly caught by the 
different character of the = before me—some 
fine as the most highly-glazed sporting powder, 
others approaching the size of a well-grown hazel- 
nut or a pigeon’s egg. That peculiar-shaped grai 
about the size of fine gravel, so highly wd 
polished, in fact—is the descriptio own as A‘, 
and is used only for rifled ordnance. Its pro 
designation is L. G. R., or ‘ Grain Rifle ;’ 
but it is best known by the name given to it when 
originally manufactured, A‘ indicating the fourth 
sample submitted for experiments with the Arm- 
strong guns. The high polish, technically described 
as glazing, is effected by placing the powder in a 
barrel or reel, made to revolve at a certain speed ; 
and the friction of the grains, one against the other, 
produces the necessary polish. To the A* powder 
is added a small quantity of black lead, which 
nape the great brilliancy so distinguishing a 
eature of that description of grai 

The powder used for smooth-bore ordnance is of 
a smaller grain, unglazed, and possesses no peculiar 
feature. It is known as common L. G., and was the 
service-powder in use for all ordnance before the 
introduction of the Armstrong guns. ‘This excel- 
lent powder,’ said my friend, —a te attention 
to a sample in his hand, ‘is the E. R., or “ Enfield 
Rifle,” so named from its having been manufactured 
expressly for use with that description of arm. It 
is made at the government factory at Waltham 
Abbey ; and its production is an instance of the 
successful competition of the public departments 
with private firms. It is from this class of 
powder that the service-ammunition for all rifled 
small-arms is now made up, and one barrel of a 
hundred pounds will produce 10,240 cartrid 
These powders, together with a peculiar description, 
lara ster specially, or rather arising from the 
manufacture of other natures, and set aside for 
bursting charges of shrapnel shells, compose the 
regular service-powders ; though a common fine 

ain for use with smooth-bore arms is still to be 
ound in some magazines, and will probably be 
continued in the service so long as that description 
of weapon is retained in use. 

‘ Where,’ I asked, ‘is the powder used with the 
Armstrong shells—those terrible missiles, that 
make such sport of our iron targets ?’ 

‘Oh, that is what we call L. G.S., or Large Grain 
Shell ; it is, in fact, any large pines not good 
enough for service-cartridges. All old returned 
powder is examined, and set aside for either blank 


stringent rules are enforced in order to prevent an 


cartridge or shell-bursters, as the case may be. It is 
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sometimes necessary to redust such powder, previous 
to its being set aside for use ; and this is effected 
by placing it in a reel covered with canvas, which, 
on being made to revolve, drives the dust out 
rapidly. Powder found to be totally unfit for use 
is either sold or steeped in water, and the nitre 
extracted, and crystallised by evaporation.’ 
Stepping aside hastily, as one of the men pro- 
ceeded to deluge the hide-covered floor with water, 
we proceeded to the next house, where the operation 
cubing was carried on; I learned there that 
a standard weight per cubic foot is established for 
the contractors’ guidance, and it is expected their 
supplies will not differ materially therefrom, 56 
pounds being the average for G. Common, 
60 pounds for A‘, and 52 pounds for Fine Grain or 
ld Rifle. A loud report that made the win- 
dows rattle, announced the commencement of the 
proof by firing, and I was accordingly conducted 
to the Range House, where I found about a dozen 
artillerymen busily employed in sponging and 
loading three short, stout, big-mouthed ‘ bull-dogs 
of war, which, I was informed, went by the name 
of ‘8-inch gomer mortars’ I watched the intro- 
duction, slowly and carefully effected, of two ounces 
of Messrs Hall & Co.’s L. G. powder. I won- 
dered at the pains bestowed in cleaning, drying, 
and polishing the 8-inch solid shot, that was 
lowered upon the charge with the utmost nicety, 
and retreating behind the screen as the words 
‘Stand clear!’ were given, I followed with m 
eye the course of the ball as it was hurled hig 
in the air, until it descended and buried itself 
deep in the bed of sand prepared for its reception. 
A second and a third shot followed from the other 
mortars ; and the mean of the three having been 
taken, it was subsequently compared with the 
mean of nine shots fired from a sample of Wal- 
tham Abbey powder, and found to be quite equal 


in range. 

Had it been less than the range of the standard 
sample by more than five per cent., the whole lot 
of a hundred barrels, from which the two-ounce 
charge had been taken, would have been rejected, 
and thrown on the contractors’ hands. 

The — — been previously examined 
by hand, and weighed, to test both the quality of 

e grain and its density, is subsequently flashed, 
which consists in placing a small quantity upon a 
glass plate, and exploding it by means of a red-hot 
iron rod; the amount of impurity, if any exist, 
being decided by the peculiar discoloration of the 
plate, technically called ‘ beads.’ Should all these 
tests produce a favourable result, a portion of the 
powder is forwarded to Woolwich for chemical 
analysis, for the purpose of ascertaining the amount 
and quality of the nitre, the proportion of which 
should be seventy-five per cent.; and a further 
portion, together with an equal quantity of the 
sample or government powder, is weighed, and 
placed in a perforated chest, and thus exposed to 
the action of the atmosphere for twenty-one days ; 
the object in this case being to test its non-liability 
to imbibe moisture. If it be considered satisfactory 
in this particular also, the second proof is entered 
on by firing three rounds, as before described, of 
the samples taken from the perforated or ‘damp 
chests,’ the standard of comparison being the 
government powder, which had been similarly 
e ; a failure in this latter proof, not- 
withstandigg all the other tests may have been 


satisfactory, will oblige the inspecting officer to 
condemn the objectionable lot. 
The average range produced by the Purfleet 
system of proof, with an 8-inch or 68-pounder solid 
| shot, appears to be as follows: With a charge of 
| 2 oz.—L. G. Common, 268 feet; F. G. Common, 
276 feet; E. R. Rifle, 320 feet: with a charge of 
| 3 oz.—A*, or L. G. R., 266 feet ; thus seeming to 
shew that the common large grain powder possesses 
once and a half the strength of A*; but the latter 
powder, when used in large charges, or with the 
Armstrong guns, is found to produce a result quite 
equal to that arising from an equal quantity of 
common L. G. 

As a rule, all powder must range two hundred 
and forty feet ; if a shot fall short of that distance, 
a second fire is granted, the same mortar bei 
| used, and the higher of the two ranges is concede 
| to the contractor. Should the second shot, how- 

ever, fall short of the two hundred and forty feet, 
| the lot of powder from which the sample is taken 
is rejected for short-range. 

The inspection and proof of gunpowder appear 
to be most rigidly, and at the same time impartially 
carried out; and the supplies from the government 
factory at Waltham Abbey undergo the same tests 
as those furnished by the merchants. This is, of 
course, no more than fair, as the officer superintend- 
ing the former establishment is the individual by 

whom the powder is proved, and it would be 
| manifestly unjust to permit him to be an arbiter 
|in a case where he might seek for a standard of 
| excellence which he was himself unable to attain. 

It may be a question whether the government is 
wise in concentrating the great reserve of powder 
in one magazine, and that in a position not 
inaccessible to an active enemy. It is doubtless 
very convenient, from its comparative proximity 
to the principal powder-mills of the country, and 
its facilities for shipment ; but it would surely be 
wise to look upon it merely as a place for the 
receipt and inspection of, and not as the great 
depository of, our ‘ villainous saltpetre, 


MR BANTING’S PARASITE. 


A GENTLEMAN, formerly corpulent, but reduced of 
late, by a certain course of treatment, within 
moderate bounds, has been so good as to publish 
a pamphlet describing the means by which the 
dima was accomplished. ‘Of all the para- 
sites, he begins, ‘that affect humanity, I do not 
know of, nor can I imagine, any more eee 
than that of Obesity ; and having just emerge 

from a very long probation in this affliction, I am 
desirous of circulating my humble knowlédge and 
| experience for the benefit of my fellow-men.’ 
Nothing can be more meritorious than this, particu- 
larly when we take into account the fact that he 
has circulated them gratis. No less than two 
editions of the Letter on Corpulence, the second 
edition consisting of 1500 copies, have been given 
away to the British public. A third edition has 
just been issued, at sixpence a copy, and thereupon 
we take the opportunity of noticing this singular 
production ; since it would have been impossible 
to look at a gift-pamphlet with a critical eye. 
Even now, it is not our intention to point out any 
errors ; to literary style, Mr Banting makes no 
pretence ; and therefore, after expressing the wish 
that he had applied some diminishing process to 
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Banting, naively, ‘proved the greatest ible 
blessing to me, since it compelled me to seek other 
assistance.’ He applied to Mr Hervey of Soho 
Square, under whose oe Mr Banting lost his 
parasite, and recovered his hearing and everything 
else. The pamphlet is written to describe how this 
was done, and how every gentleman who is fatter 
than he should be, may become as slim and genteel 
as he pleases, by attending to certain simple rules. 
If Mr Banting had only made this discovery early 
enough, there would a have been no literary 


b* 
MR BANTING’S PARASITE. 


his sentences, equally efficacious with those directed 
to his personal physique, we will have done with 
censure. 

The feature that we consider most commend- 
able in our author’s character, as evidenced in 
the present work, is his exceeding courage. He 
narrates every ludicrous inconvenience that has 
happened to himself, on account of his great size, 
with calmness, and even unction, just as the sinner 
in a tract describes his previous wicked life before 
conversion. He is fat no longer, it is true, but he 
has been very fat indeed. He has not been able to 


tie his shoe for years. He has been compelled, 
he says, ‘to go down stairs slowly backwards, to 
save the jar of increased weight upon the knee 
and ankle joints’ He has puffed and blown 
with very slight exertion, such as going up stairs. 
He has probably expressed the wish attributed to 
the late Mr Daniel Lambert, ‘ that he might be per- 
mitted to see his knees before he died’—a tender 
aspiration which did not bear fruit, since he might 
just as well have desired to look upon his ears. 
Banting reproves, not without pathos, the 
natural disposition of the public to laugh at exces- 
sively fat people. Persons thus afflicted are suffi- 
ciently burdened already, without having to bear 
ridicule. If folks must laugh, let them poke fun 
at the Thin occasionally, for a change. tt was no 
use, he felt, to endeavour to find a channel for his 
statement in any literary organ. The Lancet, it 
was not likely, would admit it; first, because 
medical persons had often tried to reduce Mr 
Banting’s Parasite, and failed ; and secondly, 
because the Faculty made light of a gentleman of 
five feet five inches high weighing upwards of 
two hundred pounds. They coolly told him that 
it was one of the attributes, and even advantages, 
of advancing years, that one got plumper and 
plumper annually ; that one’s circumference 
should increase like the rings of a tree. However, 
if he had a fancy for reduction, let him, said they, 
take to muscular exercise, and since he couldn’t 
walk, let him row. Mr Banting accordingly hired 
a boat for his Parasite, and sculled it about for a 
couple of hours every morning ; and thereby, 
indeed, he gained muscular vigour, but with it a 
prodigious appetite, which he was compelled to 
indulge, and which made him fatter than ever. 

He tried sea-air and sea-bathing ; he took gallons 
of physic and liquor potasse ; he rode and he walked ; 
he drank the waters of Leamington, Harrogate, and 
Cheltenham ; he ‘lived upon sixpence a day, and 
earned it ;’ and all that came of it was an acces- 
sion of the Parasite—more fat. He essayed vapour- 
baths and shampooing without benefit ; and then 
Turkish baths, which last had an excellent effect 
at first, but the improvement did not continue. 
He took ninety of them, whereby he only lost six 
—— and greatly weakened his constitution. 

tly, moderation in diet—what is called ‘low 
living ’—was prescribed, which soon produced an 
impoverished state of the system, and boils and 
calbunaies ; ‘for which last,’ says the patient, ‘I 
= ably operated upon, and fell into increased 
besity, 

At last Mr Banting began to grow deaf. He 
applied to an eminent aural surgeon, who put him 
to some torture with blisters ; but nothing came of 
them ; on the contrary, he fell into a worse plight 
than before. However, the eminent aurist left 
town for his annual holiday, ‘which,’ writes Mr 


person so highly spoken of by Lord Byron as the 
author of the Letter on Corpulence. His lordship 
need not have confined himself so exclusively to 
gin and water ; he might have revelled in the fol- 
lowing excellent daily ill of fare, and yet grown as 
thin asa herring. ‘For breakfast, says Mr Banting, 
speaking of his reformed habits, ‘I now take four 
or five ounces of beef, mutton, kidneys, broiled fish, 
bacon, or cold meat of any kind except pork; a 
large cup of tea (without milk or sugar), a little 
biscuit, or one ounce of dry toast. 

‘For dinner, five or six ounces of any fish except 
salmon, any meat except pork, any vegetable except 

tato, one ounce of doy toast, fruit out of a me. 

ing, any kind of poultry or game, and two or 
three glasses of sherry, claret, or madeira—cham- 
pagne, port, and beer forbidden. 

*For tea, two or three ounces of fruit, a rusk or 
two, and a cup of tea without milk or sugar. 

‘For supper, three or four ounces of meat or fish, 
similar to dinner, with a glass or two of claret. 

‘For nightcap (!), if required, a tumbler of 
(gin, whisky, or brandy without sugar), or a g 
or two of claret and sherry.’ 

This really seems pretty well, and by no means 
a starvation regimen ; and the dry toast or rusk, 
we are assured, may without hurt have a table- 
spoonful of spirit to soften it. Still, there are 
many things left out of the above list of food per- 
missible which we should much miss. Bread, for 
instance, must not be touched by the Obese 
who wishes to become of moderate proportions, 
nor butter, sugar, milk, beer, nor potatoes. Such 
had been the simple (and innocent, as he thought) 
elements of Mr B's existence for years, and they 
had brought him up to the weight we have 
described. He had been accustomed, according to 
his own confession, made at a period of genuine 
penitence, to take bread and milk for his breakfast, 
with plenty of milk and sugar and buttered toast ; 
meat, beer, bread (‘of which I was always very 
fond’), and pastry for dinner ; his tea consisted of 
the same noxious materials as his breakfast ; and 
he generally had a fruit-tart or bread and milk for 
supper. In fact, Mr Banting had been accustomed 
to subsist upon starch and saccharine matter in 
almost every form, and was a qualify- 
ing himself for the Agricultural Show at ane 

Certainly, it seems singular that none of the 
scientific persons he consulted previous to Mr 
Hervey seem to have reprobated his rather peculiar 
diet ; and indeed we are involuntarily forced to the 
conclusion that they were ignorant of its fattening 
properties. 

‘O that the Faculty would look deeper into, 
and make themselves better acquainted with, the 
crying evil of Obesity—that dreadful tormenting 
Parasite on health and comfort. Their fellow-men 
might not descend into early premature graves, as 
I believe many do, from what is termed apoplexy ; 
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and certainly would not, during their sojourn on 
earth, endure so much bodily, and, consequently, 
mental infirmity.’ This apostrophe of Mr Banting’s, 
if somewhat tautological, is certainly not without 
reason. What a number of guineas must have 
been exacted under false pretences from his unwil- 
ling pockets before he received Mr Hervey’s simple 
recommendation of a meat-diet! Of its ameliorat- 
ing and a results, we have the fullest details. 
On the 26th of August 1862, Mr B. and his Parasite 
together weighed two hundred and two pounds. On 
the 7th of September, he had lost two pounds ; on 
the 27th, three more ; on the 19th of October, four 
pounds ; on the 9th of November, three more ; and 
so on to the 26th of August in the following year, 
when he found himself relieved of forty-six poun 
of superfluous fat! Listen to his own touching 
account of this reduction. 

‘My girth is reduced round the waist, in tailor 
phraseology, twelve and a quarter inches, which 
extent was hardly conceivable even by my own 
friends, or my respected medical adviser, until I put 
on my former elothing over what I now wear. ... . 
I am told by all who know me that my personal 
appearance is greatly improved, and that I seem to 
wear the stamp of good health... .. I have lost 
the feeling of occasional faintness, and what I think 
a remarkable blessing and comfort is, that I have 
been able safely to leave off knee-bandages, which I 
have worn necessarily for twenty past years.’ Also, 
‘being now able to stoop with ease and freedom, I 
have left off using boot-hooks.’ The great ‘charm’ 
and comfort of the system is, he says, that its 
effects are palpable within a week of trial, which 
creates a natural stimulus to persevere for a few 
weeks more, when the fact becomes established 
beyond question. 

e song of gratitude and joy into which Mr 
Banting bursts upon getting rid of his Parasite, has 
nothing to match it in literature for enthusiasm 
combined with matter of fact. The only composi- 


tion that approaches it is the series of grateful | 


reflections indulged in by Robinson Crusoe upon 

finding himself safe upon his island. He seems to 

have been with difficulty persuaded not to express 
in verse, 


* I have not felt so well as now for the last twenty 
years. 


* Have suffered no inconvenience whatever in the | 


probational remedy. 

‘Am reduced many inches in bulk, and thirty-five 
pounds in weight in thirty-eight weeks. 

‘Come down stairs forward, naturally, with perfect 
ease. 

*Go up stairs and take ordinary exercise freely 
without the slightest inconvenience. 

‘Can perform every necessary office for myself. 

* My sight is restored, my hearing improved. 

* My other bodily ailments are ameliorated, indeed, 
almost passed into matter of history.’ 


Surely the above canticle, chanted to slow music, 
by a choir of enfranchised fat people—persons who 
have lost their Parasites—would be exceedingly 
st But Mr Banting went beyond songs of 
gratitude. ‘I have Doom a thank-offering of fifty 

unds in the hands of my kind medical adviser, 
or distribution among his favourite hospitals, 
after gladly paying the usual fees, and still remain 
under overwhelming obligations for his care and 
attention, which I can never hope to re 
Most thankful i 


"for 


ds | in his 


mercies received, and determined to press the 
case into public notice as a token of gratitude’ 
Genuine earnestness and piety such as this deserve 
to be respected. We make no doubt, although we 
have no personal experience of the fact (for being 
rofessionally connected with literature, we are not 
fat ourselves), that Obesity is something worse than 
an inconvenience. We are confident that our author 
is ing the truth when he says, that ‘no man 
suffering under this infliction can be quite insen- 
sible to the sneers and remarks of the cruel and 
injudicious in public assemblies, public vehicles, 
and the ordinary street-traffic ; nor to the annoy- 
ance of finding no adequate space in a public 
assembly. We sympathise with Loe very cordially 
ivorce from his Parasite, and detection of 
its causes in bread, milk, sugar, &c.—‘ those human 
’* as he now stigmatises such condiments, 
He does not overrate his former calamity, and he is 
= correct as to its cure. ‘The remedy may 
as old as the hills,’ he allows, ‘but its application 
| is certainly of recent date ;’ thelight of the discovery 
| having been so hidden as not to have afforded a 
glimmer to poor Mr Banting in his twenty years’ 
search for it, and that in directions where it might 
be well expected to be found. Jockeys, prize-fighters, 
pedestrians, have long known something of the 
advantages of a meat-diet for training purposes ; but 
the doctors have never hitherto applied it. Since 
the publication of this pamphlet, hundreds of 
rsons suffering from obesity have been relieved 
y adopting its recommendations ; and many of 
them have expressed their gratitude to the author 
of their deliverance. Mr Banting is deservedly the 
most popular writer of the day, with a large—nay, 
| with the largest class of the British public. ‘I 
| deeply regret, says he, perhaps with a secret 
| reference to this fact, ‘not having secured a photo- 
graphic portrait of my original figure in 1862, to 
— in juxtaposition with one of my present form.’ 
e cordially echo this sentiment. We should like 
to have seen Mr William Banting with his Parasite, 
and also Without it. 


HUNTING EXPEDIENTS. 


Tre Englishman hunting for hunting’s sake is 
content to try conclusions with the denizens of 
forest, jungle, and prairie, relying only upon his 
strong arm, stout steed, true aim, and trusty 
| weapon. He would rather bag one of the Upper 
| Ten of the animal world at the risk of his life, than 
slay a thousand with impunity by artifice ; but the 
| natives of countries abounding in wild creatures 
regard them only as foes to be exterminated, or 
food to be slaughtered, and seize upon any means 
ingenuity suggests for their destruction—the great 
object being to destroy the largest number with 
the smallest risk to themselves. 

The old saying tells us there are more ways than 
one to kill a cat, and our Indian fellow-subjects 
know of more than one way of catching and killi 
Madam Mouser’s royal relative the Tiger. They 
shoot him from a charpoy-covered hole as he 
steals to his drinking-place at night, or lay him 
low from a tree as he feasts on the carcass of a 
victim, or springs on a tethered heifer. Sometimes, 


* We thought this was a misprint for ‘human beings,’ 


from the dietetics of the 


A to Almighty Providence 


on the first reading, but our author borrows his image 
g 


HUNTING EXPEDIENTS. 


but rarely, tigers are caught by a trap ee 
our common rat-trap, or that model is improv 
upon by a live goat being placed in an inner cage, 
across which a rope is stretched ; as the tiger claws 
at his expected prey, his talons hook the rope, and 
ulls out a ales fastened to it, which sets the 
oor of the trap free to fall and hold him in 
durance till his captors have leisure to dispose of 
him. The people of Oude must be credited with 
the invention of the most comical mode of tiger- 


catching known. Collecting a quantity of prauss- | ing 


leaves, they smear them with a species of bird-lime, 
and strew them with the sticky side uppermost 
near the brute’s noontide haunt. If he treads upon 
one of the leaves, he is a ‘gone’ tiger. After shak- 
ing his paw vainly to get rid of the ones 
encumbrance, he attempts to remove it by rubbing 
it against his face, but only succeeds in thereby | 
covering eyes, ears, and mouth with the glue. This | 
les Tits so uncomfortable, that in his despera- | 
tion he rolls angrily upon the ground, envelopes | 
himself in the remainder of the leaves, and renders | 
himself utterly incompetent to defend himself | 

inst the peasants, who have learned the success | 
of their stratagem by the piteous howls wrung | 
from the bewildered beast. | 

Another clever contrivance makes the tiger his | 
own executioner. A strong bow is fixed by the | 
middle to a couple of stakes, placed so as to allow | 
the arrow a free passage in a horizontal direction. | 
The bowstring being drawn to its proper tension, | 
the bow is kept on stretch by a stiff stick, which, | 
at the same time, presses a wedge tightly against | 
the side of the bow. A strong line, some twenty or 
thirty yards long, is attached to the lower end of | 
the wedge, and strained pretty tightly across the 
ground, and the arrow carefully put into its place, 
the tops of the jungle-grass being cut away to 
permit the arrow to fly uninterruptedly, and the 
ground-cord hidden from sight. the tiger, for 
whose benefit these arrangements are made, but 
touches the line as he prowls through the jungle, 
the wedge giving way, forces the extending stick 
downwards, liberates the bow, and disc the 
arrow, which generally pierces the tiger through 
the shoulder, and brings him to earth within two 
hundred yards of the spot, never more to alarm the 
villagers or scare the belated traveller. 

The Laplanders, when they come upon the carcass 
of an animal slain by a bear, surround it with an | 
enclosure, to which Bruin can gain access only by | 
two opposite gates, through which he can scarcely | 
pass without treading upon a cord, and releasing | 
the strings of sundry; hidden bows, which sen 
their sharp arrows through his heart. The ‘peti’ or 
pig-trap of the Dyaks is constructed on the same 

~~ = but consists simply of a bamboo spear 
nt kwards, which is driven through the 
unheeding porker unlucky enough to tread upon a 
stick laid across the path. It is not unusual for 
men to fall victims to the peti, but the Dyaks look | 
upon such accidents as unavoidable, believing that 
they only happen when the spirit of the trap has 
darkened the eyes of a man that he may not | 
discern the warning bamboo cross always set up as | 
a warning of the lurking danger. 

The Kaffirs bring a much more formidable creature 
to = by a somewhat similar contrivance, adapted 
to the necessities of the occasion. Gordon Cumming 


thus describes a hippopotamus-trap that he dis- 
covered while hunting in South Africa. ‘ It consisted 


of a sharp little assagai or spike, most thorough] 
— and stuck firmly into the end of a Somer 
lock of thornwood about four feet long and five 
inches in diameter. This formidable affair was 
nded over the centre of a sea-cow path, at a 
height of about thirty feet from the ground, by a 
bark cord which passed over a high branch of a 
tree, and thence to a peg on one side of the path 
beneath ; leading across the path to a on the 
other side, where it was fastened. To the suspend- 
cord were two triggers, so constructed, that 
when the sea-cow struck against the cord which led 
across the path, the heavy block above was set at 


| liberty, which instantly dropped with immense 


force with its poisonous dart, inflicting a sure and 
mortal wound. The bones and old teeth of sea- 


| cows which lay rotting along the bank of the 


river here, evinced the success of this dangerous 
invention.’ 

The wisest of men have failed to withstand femi- 
nine fascinations, so it is no reproach to the wild 
elephant, sagacious as he is, that he succumbs to 
the united efforts of his treacherous female cousins 
and their human teachers. The manner in which 
this combination is worked has been too often 
described to need repetition here. When it is not 
advisable to entrap elephants by wholesale, the 
Hindu adopts another sien He digs a pit equal 
to the occasion, and covers it with grass and sahien 
Mounting a tame elephant, he goes in search of a 
wild one, which, when found, is exasperated to give 
chase, the mahout of course directing his — 
towards the pit into which his pursuer gene 
tumbles. There he is left till his justifiable prc 
has cooled down; bundles of grass are then thrown 


| to him, which he carefully thrusts under his body 


until he is able to step out of the pit, and surrender 
at discretion. During the Indian famine of 1783, 
thousands of people perished in Oude from starva- 
tion, and the famished wolves, losing all fear of 
man, boldly walked into the military cantonments, 
and attacked living and dead in broad daylight. 
Once having tasted human flesh, they shewed no 
desire of returning to their ordinary diet when the 
famine was over ; and it became necessary to w 

a war of extermination against them. All the old 
disused wells in the country were luckily available 
for conversion into wolf-traps, and exce — they 
served the purpose. The mouth of a well was 
covered with bamboo-laths and grass, and a stout 
hedge of brier made round it. Over the well a 
bamboo arch was raised, from the middle of which 
hung a bucket containing a kid or lamb, tied so 
that it could not get away; over this again was 
suspended a pot of water, so managed that the 
water trickled drop by drop upon the little prisoner, 
who shewed his discomfort by bleating piteously 
all night long ; thereby attracting the wolves. The 
rascals could not often resist such a tempting 
morsel ; they looked and leaped, and found them- 
selves supperless indeed, but provided with lodging 
till the morning, when they were hauled up by 
means of a rope with a slip-knot ; this was a toler- 
ably easy feat; the difficulty lay in dealing with 
them when they were landed. An old soldier once 
fell into a wolf-pit while trying to noose one of the 
occupants ; fortunately, he was not much hurt by 
the fall, and his neighbour was more frightened 
than he was, and made no opposition to the veteran 
fixing the rope round his neck. No sooner, how- 
ever, did he reach terra firma, than his good temper 
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disappeared, and he seemed endued with such 
superabundant ferocity, that the exultant circle of 
natives, waiting to welcome his arrival, decamped 
with all possible speed. 

The South Africans are adepts in the art of 
constructing pitfalls. Along the sloping river- 
banks, the Bechunas dig pits seven or eight feet 
deep, and about four feet wide at the mouth, but 
a ee decreasing in width to the bottom, so 
that the struggles of an entrapped animal serve 
only to lessen his chance of escape. The pits are 
usually made in pairs, with a foot-wide wall 
between them, that if the beast, upon feeling its 
fore-legs descending, tries to save itself by striding 
its hind ones, it may spring into the second pit 
with force enough to insure the whole body going 
into the trap. Great care is taken to hide all signs 
of the place having been disturbed ; the excavated 
earth is all carried away, the pit covered with 
reeds and grass, and these again with sand, which 
is watered and made to appear exactly like the 
surrounding soil. These precautions are by no 
means unnecessary; spite of them, the elephant 
will often detect the danger, and old leaders of the 
herd have been known to march in advance, and 
gently whisk the coverings off the pitfalls on each 
side the path down to the water’s edge. Where 
game is abundant, the Balakhari make these pits 
on a large scale, and erect hedges extending nearly 
a mile on either side of them, by which they 
are enabled to drive whole herds of zebras to 
destruction. 

Fire, before which the bolder wild animals 
retreat, seems to exercise a power of fascination 
over the timorous deer. As the Canadian Indians 
float down the river at night on rafts blazing with 
hickory fires, the deer troop down to the water- 
side within easy range of the ready rifles. Knox 
says of the Cingalese: ‘For the catching of deer 
they have this ingenious device. In dark morns, 
when there are drizzling rains, they go about this 
design. They have a basket e with canes, 
somewhat like a funnel, into which they put a 
potsherd with fire in it, together with a certain 
wood which they have growing there, full of sap- 
like pitch, and that will burn like a pitch-barrel. 
This,being kindled in the potsherd, flames, and 

ives an exceeding light. They carry it upon their 

eads with the flame foremost ; the basket hidin 
him that is under it, and those that come behin 
it. In their hands they three or four small 
bells, which they tingle as they go, that the noise 
of their steps should not be heard. Behind the 
man that carries the light go men with bows and 
arrows; and so they go walking along the plains, 
and by the pond-sides, where they think the deer 
will come out to feed; which, when they see the 
light, stand still, and stare upon it, seeing only the 
tight, and hearing nothing but the tingling of the 

s.’ 

The American Indian covers himself with the 
skin of the white wolf, and crawls into the very 
midst of a herd of buffaloes without disturbing 
their equanimity. The Sioux are masters of this 
masquerading e, as the Mandans found one day 
to their cost. The hunters of the latter tribe seeing 
some half-dozen buffaloes grazing on a distant 
bluff, gave the alarm, and their fellows turned out 
eagerly for the chase. When they had approached 
within half a mile of the place, the buftsloes dis- 
appeared over the hill ; while, from a ravine at its 


foot, a troop of fifty well-mounted Sioux dashed 
out upon the astonished Mandans, of whom 
but few escaped to carry home the news of their 
discomfiture. If the Indian hunter wishes to carry 
venison to his wigwam, he fixes a stag’s head upon 
his own, goes upon all-fours, and imitates the voice 
and action of the animal till he gets within two or 
three yards of the herd, when he can make deadly 
use of his arrows. To the little Bushman’s talent 
for imitating the gait and motions of the ostrich, 
as he stalks about the plain clothed in an ostrich 
skin, we are chiefly indebted for the magnificent 
lumes in which undertakers and ladies delight. 
e artful savage sometimes bags a pair of these 
birds by taking possession of an empty nest, and 
atiently awaiting the return of its proprietors. In 
Jentral America, the duck-hunter encases his head 
in a hollow pumpkin, and wades into the water 
till nothing is apparent to the eye than a pumpkin 
seemingly floating on the stream. He then makes 
his way cautiously till he is amongst the ducks, 
when, catching them by the legs, he pulls them 
under water, and fastens them to his waist-belt, 
without in the least discomposing their companions. 
The Brazilian duck-hunter catches his birds on 
land. Knowing they have no fear of the horse, he 
approaches them under cover of a trained animal’s 
y, and charges them when at a short distance 
with immense effect. 


THE FISHERMAN’S WIFE. 


Wr the storm never blowover? How the blast sweeps by the door! 
Broader and broader grows the line of white foam round the shore. 
I sit cowering by the window, too sick at heart to pray; 

Will the great God change his purposes for anything I can say? 
Still from out of the black darkness new waves leap into the light, 
But on all that stormy water there is never a sail in sight. 
There are many tens of thousandsof those cruel white-crested waves; 
Not too many for white headstones to mark brave sailors’ graves. 


I have heaped the fire for his welcome—it shines on the sanded floor ; 

And my ears grow weary with listening for his footstep at the door ; 

While my darling may be lying dead on some bleak storm-beatshore, 

Or far down in the deep calm water, where no storm can reach him 
more. 


On the winds come wailing voices, mourning as they pass by me 
For brave men struggling for dear life far out on that wild sea. 
There is One alone can help them. Bring my darling safe to land, 
O Thou that dost hold the waters in the hollow of thine hand. 


hlichoad 


This day is p irrespective of the ordinary 
issue of Chambers’s Journal—an Extra Illustrated Double 
Number, containing a view of the Life and Writings of 


SHAKSPEARE, 
the Facts ascertained about him, the Legends handed 
down about him, and Sketches of the Scenes, Persons, 
and Things amidst which he lived. 
Illustrated by Woop ENGRAVINGS, expressly prepared 
by Artists of high open sha 


Early in May will be commenced an original and 
interesting serial Story, entitled 
LORD LYNN’S WIFE, 
to be continued weekly till finished. 


All communications to be addressed to ‘The Editors 
of Chambers’s Journal, 47 Paternoster Row, London, 
accompanied by postage-stamps, as the return of rejected 
contributions cannot otherwise be guaranteed. Com- 
munications should also, in every case, be accompanied 
by the writer’s Christian and surname in full. 
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